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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

ELIJAH'S VISION AT HOREB, 
© One of the most striking and impressive of 
' all portions of the ancient scriptures is that 
which details the history and experiences of 
the prophet Elijah. A polygamous king of 
many weak and evil tendencies sat upon the 
throne of Israel in the tenth century B. C., 
and the.chief wife of this prince was one of 
the old Canaanite race. Jezebel was a prin- 
‘cess of Tyre—a woman of much force and 
intellect, but one in whom the reckless and 
evil habits of an oriental queen were united 
with the fiercest and sternest qualities of the 
old Semetic race, Stanley says of Ahab, 
that in him generous and gentle feelings were 
not wanting, but he was of a weak and yield- 
ing character, which made him a tool in her 
hands, 

Through the influence of the “ Daughter 
of Tyre,” Phoenician worship on a large scale 
was established in the court and kingdom of 
Ahab, and for the innocent. rites of sacrifice 
and prayer to Jehovah the cruel and licen- 
tious worship of Baal was substituted. Baal 
and Astaroth were adored in the royal pala- 
ces and upon the historic and mane hills of 
Israel, while a bloody persecution unto death 
pursued the faithful ministers and the loyal 
people who would not renounce the glorious 
truths which were their special inheritance, 
and their high distinction above all nations 
of the earth. 



























This was the first great persecution for the 
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sake of religion in all the history of the 
church, and it is justly claimed that the hea- 
then Jezebel exemplifies for the first time the 
bitter spirit of religious hate and intolerance. 
The inspired prophets, lately honored and re- 
vered by king and people, are driven to cav- 
erns of the earth, or to the silent refuges of 
the hills, and all hope for the perpetuation of 
Judaism seems about to perish, when the fig- 
ure of the fearless and devoted Elijah, the 
Tishbite, comes saddenly upon the scene. 

By his utter boldness and his powerful ap- 
peals he revives the courage of the faithful whe 
will not bow the knee to Baal, and who will 
not kiss the image of Ashtaroth. His mis- 
sicn is to protest against the false, and de- 
nounce the sure judgments of God upon de- 
liberate and unrepented sin. But he was no 
builder up of systems, no herald of an ad- 
vance of religious truth. His mission is fitly 
compared with that of John the Baptist, who 
was far from the full conception of the sweet 
reasonableness of Jesus, and of whom the 
blessed One declared “that the least in the 
kingdom of heaven was greater than he.” 

he extreme hatred of the court of Sama- 
ria was visited upon the bold reformer, and 
having announced disaster and famine upon 
the land, he must flee from his country and 
live in concealment in the coast of Sidon be- 
yond the realm of Ahab. 

At length the days come when in the deso- 
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lation of the long drought, an opportunity 
Occurs in which he may prove to the king the 
falseness of the new order of faith, and then 
the healing rains return upon the land. Per- 
secution is turned fiercely upon the persecu- 
tors, and blood is poured out at the wrathful 
word of the indignant seer. 

But the queen is not awed by the fierce 
energy and prophetic voice of Elijab, and he 
must flee for his life once more. We find 
him far away in the Sinaetic desert amid the 
volcanic furies of Horeb, the Mount of God. 
Says Stanley: “It is the only time since the 
days of Moses that the course of the Sacred 
History brings us back to these sacred soli- 
tudes. Of pilgrims, if any there were to these 
early haunis of Israel, Elijah’s name alone 
has come down to us. In “the cave” (so itis 
called, whether from its being the usual re- 
sort, or from the fame of this single visit) —in 
the cave, well-known then, though uncertain 
now, Elijah passed the night. There is noth. 
ing to confirm, but there is nothing to contra- 
dict the belief that it may have been in that 
secluded basin, which has been long pointed 
out as the spot, beneath the summit of what 
is called the Mount of Moses. One tall 
cyprus stands in the centre of the little up- 
land plain. A ruined chapel covers the rock 
on which the pophet is believed to have 
rested, on the slope of the hill. A well and 
tank, ascribed to him, are on the other side of 
the basin. The granite rocks enclose it on 
every side, as though it were a natural sanctu- 
ary. No scene could be more suitable for the 
vision which follows. It was, if not the first 
prophetic call to Elijab, the first prophetic 
manifestation to him of the Divine will aud 
Divine nature. It was a marked crisis, not 
only. in his own life, but in the history of the 
whole prophetic dispensation. 

“ He is drawn out by the warning, like that 
which came to Moses on the same spot, and 
stands on the mountain-side expecting the 
signs of the Divine presence. He listened; 
there came the sound of a rushing hurricane, 
which burst through the mountain wall and 
rolled down the granite rocks in massive frag- 
ments around him. ‘ But Jehovah was not 
in the wind.’ He stood firm on his feet, ex- 
pecting it again, and under his feet the solid 
mountain shook, with the shock of a mighty 
earthquake. ‘ But Jehovah was not in the 
earthquake.’ He looked out on the hills as 
they rose before him’ in the darkness of the 
night; and they flamed with flaches of fire, as 
in the days of Moses. ‘But Jehovah was not 
io the fire.’ And then in the deep atillness of 
the desert air, unbroken by falling stream, or 
uote of bird, or tramp of beast, or cry of man, 
came the whisper of a voice gentle as of a 
breath, of a voice so small it was almost like 


silence. Thea he knew that the moment was 
come. He drew, as was his wont, his rough: 
mantle over his head, he wrapt his face in its 
ample folds; be came out from the sheltering 
rock, and stood beneath the cave to receive 
the Divine communications. 

“They blended with the vision ; one can- 
not be understood without the other. They 
both alike contain the special message to 
Elijah, and the universal message to the uni- 
versal church. Each is marked and explained 
by the Divine question and the human answer, 
twice repeated. ‘ What doest thou here, Eli- 
jah, thou, the prophet of Israel, here in the 
deserts of Arabia?’ ‘I have been very jeal- 
ous for Jehovah, the God of Hosts, because 
the children of Israel have forsaken Thy cov- 
enants, thrown down Thine altars, and slain 
Thy prophets with the sword; and I, even I 
only, am left; and they seek my life, to take 
it away.’ He thinks that the best boon that 
he can ask is that his life should be taken 
away. Itis a failure, a mistake: he is not 
better than his fathers. Such is the complaint 
of Elijah, which carries with it the complaint 
of many a devout heart and gifted mind, 
when the world has turned against them, when 
their words and deeds have been misinter- 
preted, when they have struggled in vain 
against the wickedness, the folly, the stupidity 
of mankind. But the answer to them is con- 
tained in the blessing on independence. Re- 
sistance to evil, even in the desert solitude, is 
a new starting point of life. He has still a 
task before him. ‘Go, return on thy way to 
the wilderness of Damascus.’ He is to goon 
through good report and evil, though his own 
heart fail him and hundreds fall away. When 
he comes, he is to appoint Gentile and He- 
brew, King and Phrophet. His work is not 
over; it has but just begun. In the three 
names, Hazael, Jehu, Elisha, is the history of 
the next generationjof Israe). 

“But the vision reaches beyond his own 
immediate horizon. It discloses to him the 
true relations of a propbet to the world and 
to the church. The queen with fire and 
sword, the eplendid temples of Jezreel and 
Samaria, the whole nation gone astray after 
her, seemed to be on one side; and the soli- 
tary prophet, in the solitary wilderness, on 
the other side. So it seemed; but so it was 
not. The wind, the earthquake, and the fire 
might pass over him. But God was not in 
them. Nor was He in the power and grandeur 
of the State or Church of Israel. Deep down 
in the heart of the nation, in the caves of 
Carmel, unknown to him, unknown to each 
other, are seven thousand, who had not, by 
word or deed, acknowledged the power of 
Baal. In them God was still present. In 
them was the first announcement of the doc- 
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trine, often repeated by later prophets, of an 
‘Israel within {srael ’—of a remnant of good 
which embraced the true hope of the future. 
It is the profound evangelical truth, then first 
beginning to dawn upon the earth, that there 
is a distinction between the nation and the in- 
dividual, between the outward divisions of 
sects and churches, and the inward divisions 
which run across them—good in the midst of 
evil, truth in the midst of error, internal, in- 
visible agreement amidst external visible dis- 
sensions. 

“The vision was a revelation to Elijah 
that God was in the still, small, gentle whis- 
per of conscience. Not in the vengeance 
which through Hazael and Jehu was to sweep 
away the house of Omri, so much as in the 
discerning Love which was to spare the seven 
thousand, not in the strong east wind that 
parted the Red Sea, or the fire which swept 
the top of Sinai, or the earthquake which 
shook down the walls of Jericho, would God 
be brought so near to man, as in the still 
small voice of the Child of Bethlehem, as in 
the ministrations of Him whose cry was not 
heard in the street, in the awful stillness of 
the Cross, in the never-failing order of Prov- 
idence, in- the silent insensible influence of 
good deeds and good words, of God and 
man.” Xx. 





GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


Samuel Bownas writing to a friend on the 
subject of ministry, thus concludes : 

“The most safe way I ever yet found in the 
exercise of my gift, is, to stand up, as little 
regarding any thing besides my opening as I 
can, and deliver it, in my beginning, just as 
I do other matters in my common discourse, 
not endeavoring to beautify it either in mat- 
ter, tone, or address. As I keep my place, 
and go on as doctrine is opened in my under- 
standing, I feel at times my voice gradually 
filled with virtue and power; and even then 
I find it safest not to speak too fast, or too 
loud, lest I lose sight of or outrun my guide, 
and so lose the sight or sense of that inward 
strength I felt increasing in my mind. This 
care seems to me necessary to my taking the 
apostle’s advice, ‘Let him that ministers do 
it of that ability which God giveth ;’ this has 
a double signification ; first, respecting the 
matter which we deliver: if we keep to our 
openings ; we shall be furnished with suitable 
doctrine ; secondly, the wisdom and strength 
of the spitit and power of the Gospel will be 
felt in it, and, at times, by our thus going on 
according to the ability God gives, the very 
spirit and marrow of religion will appear 
plainly laid open to the understinding of the 
hearers. But when we raise our voices, or 
hurry on, above or beyond that inward 





strength we feel in our minds, we are apt to 
cloud our own minds, lose sight of or outrun 
our guide, and then run into a wilderness of 
words, which I have too often done, and 
found the consequence of such imprudence 
poverty and death; though even this kind of 
preaching is, by some unskillful auditors, ad~ 
mired. They will say, ‘O, now matter flowed 
from him! how full was he’ (of emptiness 
and confusion, say 1), ‘of power and author- 
ity,’ say they; or rather the passion and 
blind zeal of the creature; the fleshy part 
not being thoroughly mortified and subdued. 
But when I am so happy as to begin with the 
Spirit, and follow its leadings in my ministry, 
I feel strength by degrees cover all my weak- 
nesses; wisdom, illuminating my mind, hides 
all my folly, so that nothing appears incon- 
sistent with the beauty and wisdom of the 
Spirit. This is the vestment, the Urim and 
Thummin, that covers the whole man that is 
to be covered ; so that no weakness will pre- 
vail or appear in our ministry. When I am 
thus conducted (which sometimes happens), 
though I may be accounted, in my beginning, 
a dull, heavy, or lifeless preacher, yet [ rarely 
miss of concluding with peace and inward 
satisfaction; and feeling the gradual increase 
of Divine virtue, in the patient exercise of 
my gift; finding myself both furnished with 
matter and skill to divide the word aright : 
both which coming from the Spirit, and not 
being the product of my own wisdom or ap- 
prehension, I dare assume no part of that 
honor to myself, which, at such times, by an 
imprudent audience is lavishly bestowed upon 
one, who am only the instrument by which 
the Lord of the harvest works; but find it 
my safest way, humbly to make thereof an 
offering unto Him who is worthy forever.” 





Ir ia difficult, I own, to blend and unite 
tranquility in accepting, and energy in using 
the facts of life, but it is not impossible; if it 
be, it is impossible to be happy.— Epictetus. 





FRAGMENT FROM AN OLD AUTHOR, 


Those who fight the Lord’s battles must be 
content to be in no respect accounted of; 
they must expect to be in no respect encour- 
aged by the prospect of human praise. 

And if you make an exception—* That the 
children of God will praise you whatever the 
the world will say” —beware of this, for you 
may turn them into a world, and find in them 
a world, and may sow to the flesh in sowing 
to their approbation; you will neither be 
benefitted by them, nor they by you, so long 
as respect for them be your motive—so long 
as you are anxious as to what they will think 
of you. 
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All such motives are a poison to you, and 
a taking away the secede which you are 
to give glory to God. And because such a 
time may be needful for you, be prepared for 
a time when you shall be as persons unknown 
even to those who know God. It is not the 
fact that all who see the face of the Lord do 
see each other; it is not the fact that the mis. 
apprehension of the world is the only mis- 
apprehension the Christian must be contented 
to Jabor under. He must becontent for even 
his brethren to see him through a mist, and 
to be disappointed of their sympathy. The 
man of God must walk alone with God; he 
must be contented that the Lord knoweth. 
It is such a relief to the natural man within 
us to fall back upon human countenance and 
human sympathy that we often deceive our- 
selves, and think it brotherly love when we 
are just resting on the earthly sympathy of a 
fellow-worm. You are to be followers of Him 
who was left alone, and you are, like Him, to 
rejoice that you are not alone, because the 
Father is with you. 

Ob! it is such a glory to God to see asoul 
contented, yea, peaceful and happy in doing, 
in single reference to God, that which He 
knows they will all misunderstand and mis- 
conceive. Here was the victory of Jesus; 
there was not a single heart that beat in sym- 
pathy with His heart, or entered into His 
sorrow, or bore His grief in the day of His 
bitter grief, but His way was with the Lord, 
His judgment was with His God, His Father, 
who said, “This is My beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased.” 





From the (London) Friend. 
ELDERLY PEOPLE. 
“And, if they can be numbered, count 
Of one day’s mercies the amount!” 

“T always likes to make things comfort- 
able, and good fires in winter, especially for 
elderly people,” said the kind landlady, after 
putting on a fresh log, as we came in, cold 
from our morning walk; and, smiling, she 
shut the parlor door, and returned to her 
busy kitchen-life. 

“Elderly people!” Well, I suppose we 
are; and yet how short a time it seems since 
they called us “young and inexperienced,” 
reminding us not to forget our “proper 
place,” and so on. 

These wy set one thinking. There isa 
common weakness of humanity (and perhaps 
in this case,as in others, “the exception 
nore the rule”)—the dread of being thought 


“Elderly ” comes very near it, so let us 
pause for a moment, and consider what it 
means. It means a long list of years since 


our entry into this world. It means that we 
have passed through most of the “stages” of 
the life of man. It means that “our eyes 
have seen and our lips have tasted” pleasant 
things (and, it may be, also “hard things” 
have, at times, been intermingled), day after 
day, for a long, long time. 

But let the wholesome “bitters” be for- 
gotten, and let us dwell for a little moment 
on some of these innumerable “ pleasant 
things.” 

Sheltered during all these years in houses 
we “built not,” refreshed by water from wells 
which we “digged not,” and by vineyards 
and olive-trees which we “ planted not,” for 
us, day after day the sun has risen and eet; for 
us, year after year, the trees and flowers have 
blossomed ; “ seed-time and harvest, cold and 
heat, summer and winter, day and nigut,” 
have come and gone in succession; miracles 
they were, whether noticed by usor no— 
passing before us not for two or three years, 
or twenty or thirty, but fifty or sixty, per- 
haps even seventy years! 

Surely, the retrospect can bring but one 
feeling, that of gratitude. ,Is it not an honor 
to have been permitted thus to live on, when 
others, whose value to those around them 
seemed greater than ours, have been called 
“up higher?” May not the words, ‘Cut it 
down, why cumbereth it the ground?” have 
almost gone forth, stayed only by the inter- 
cession, ‘‘ Let it alone, I pray Thee, this year 
also, till I dig about it;” and then have 
come provings and loving chastenings and 
pruning strokes. Is it not an honor thus to 
have been spared, and have not these tender 
dealings been of highest value to the soul, 
teaching lessons which else it had never 
learned ? 

And then, how rich in experience is the 
elderly pilgrim; what phases of character 
have passed before him in these years! What 
times of favor, what opportunities for sharing 
the joys and sorrows of others—of being to 
them that “friend in-need” they so greatly 
required ; surely, this is an honor, undeserved 
though it be, calling for deepest gratitude. 
And the power this long experience gives to 
help and guide younger minds calls also for 
the same—* in blessing others, blessed thy- 
self.” 

Then, though the word “elderly” may 
startle and excite a momentary smile when 
first it meets our ears, let us welcome the 
honorable name! 

Though reminding us that we may long 
have passed our “ meridian day,” and that, 
in comparatively few more years “ the silver 
cord shall be loosed, and the golden bowl be 
broken,” yet we may feast on the store of 
memories granted us of our Father’s love, 
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and press forward with joy to that land now 

“not so very far off, where there shall be no 

more death, neither sorrow nor crying, and 

where God shall wipe away all tears from 

our eyes.” F. 
Eleventh month 16th, 1879. 


—— -- —-—~<en———___—_ 


The comparison between them and white 
children in this particular might be ex- 
plained in a familiar and homely way, by 
saying that the latter went to school (their 
tastes and desires in that direction being in- 
herited) with wind and tide in their favor, 
while the former had both against them. 

Amongst the colored youth he found that 
there was a greater facility shown in. picking 
up and assimilating the rudimentary part of 
their education as compared with the In- 
dians, but when the Indians had got a fair 
start they exhibited a surprising aptitude for 
learning. Thus, in making repairs and in 
other sorts of mechanical work they have 
shown that they are decidedly more suscepti- 
ble of training than the others. Many of 
them have a talent of painting, in a rude way 
of course, on pottery and on paper, and their 
efforts have been encouraged for the purpose 
of keeping alive and developing this art. 

It has also been the aim of their instruc- 
tors to prevent their painting being Anglici- 
zed, but rather to bring it out, to make it 
distinctive, and typical of themselves and 
their race. True, it is rude, and at times may 
seem grotesque, for when some of them are 
painting three horses, for instance, they will 
paint one horse on top of the other, and so 
on. They have no idea of perspective, but 
there is a bright, a lively, and a life-like ap- 
pearance about many of them which redeems 
many seemingly bad faults. Their religious 
services are simple, and they have a healthy 
religious temperament that is far different 
from that sombreness so characteristic of the 
colored youth. 

The girls as a class are bright and keen, 
active to learn, and emulous amongst each 
other in treasuring up what is imparted to 
them, and in showing how well they have 
benefitted by their instructions, They do not, 
however, exhibit those qualities when placed 
alongside the males, as they then appear to 
repress themselves. He related an experi- 
ment which had been tried with twelve young 
male Indians, who had been sent out to work 
during a vacation, with farmers, in Massa- 
chusetts. They gave satisfaction to the 
farmers by the manner in which they applied 
themselves to their duties, and on their return 
to the school they were improved both in 
their manners, in their ability to speak Eug- 
lish, and in their general freshness. That 
they liked their work was apparent, and the 
difficulty which he experieaced with them at 
first, and it was an important one, was—want 
of obedience. He learned afterwards from 
one of the chiefs that itis a feature in the 
life of Indian children, and that obedience is 
rarely, if ever, inculcated upon them by their 
parents. , 































BY-AND-BY. 

Of all the sirens’ songs that lure men to 
destruction and lull their fears while on the 
way, none is more soothing and more destruc- 
tive than the common temptation, in nearly 
every breast, to do something by-and-by in- 
stead of now. This temptation extends from 
the affairs of one’s soul to the answering of a 
postal card; and it seems to affect octoge- 
marians quite as seriously as youngsters. If 
you are ever tempted to postpone anything, 
great or small, first bring sharply before your 
mind this question: If I do not undertake 
this matter now, precisely when and where 
shall I? Next year, next week, to-morrow 
may bring with it duties quite as exacting as 
those of to-day. If present work is neglected, 
its demands or its memories will make future 
work all the harder. The only worker in 
the world who is thoroughly to be pitied is 
he who is always trying to catch up with 
week before last.—S. S. Times. © 


ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


The meeting held on this subject in the 
Sunday school rooms on Eleventh mo, 25th 
was an interesting one, although not as large 
as could be desired. The Ledger gives a 
pretty full report, from which I will quote: 

General Armstrong, Superintendent of 
Hampton Institute, Va., said it was not un- 
til within the past two years that he had be- 
gun to learn anything about the Indians, 
their habits or their peculiarities. The in- 
stitution over which he presides was at the 
outset intended solely for the benefit of the 
colored youth, and the introduction there of 
three or four Indian boys, who were brought 
to him by Capt. Pratt, was something entire- 
ly new—and, in fact, might almost have been 
termed an innovation. The experiment, how- 
ever, for, to his mind, it was then little else, 
turned out a pleasant and agreeable surprise, 
for it was successful. 

In both the colored and Indian races he 
found thé same difficulty, so far as educating 
and training them was concerned—a difficul- 
ty that is rarely encountered with the child- 
ren of the white race. The former had in- 
herited from their fathers an inertia begotten 
of long generations, a sort of viciousness, so 
to speak, mingled with their stolidity and 
wildness, and an undesire to learn anything in 
which manual labor bore a prominent part. 
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Captain Pratt, Superintendent of the Car- 
lisle Barracks, Carlisle, Pa., where 156 In- 
dian boys and girls are being instructed, was 
the next speaker. His remarks were brief, 
and bore principally upon the effects of civil- 
ization on the Indian. He opened with a 
striking comparison of two sickening specta- 
cles; one was the battle field after the fight 
at Shiloh, covered with mang'ed and muti- 
lated hyman bodies, and the other was on a 
wild spot in the Far West, where lay the 
bodies of five men killed by the Indians, 
none of them more mutilated than those on 
the field of Shiloh. “1 

The first, he seid, was a picture of civili- 


zation, the second a picture of the results of 


savage life, about which so much has been 
said and written. That even the most stoical 
of the Indians are possessed of the finer feel- 
ings common to the nature of the white man 
he saw a practical exemplification, when 
within the last two months some of the most 
noted Indian chiefs in this country shed tears 
as they parted with their children, who were 
going with the speaker to Carlisle to be edu- 
ca 


In speakin of the experiment of placing 


some of the ies boys with Massachusetts 
farmers he remarked that the Indians had 


learned to appreciate compensation for their 


labor, aud when these farmers had given them 
even a small recompense they were entirely 
satisfied and would willingly have continued 
with them, but in some cases these employers 
were a little too close, and the Indians conse- 
quently were not so favorably impressed. 

In response to a question he thought that 
if the Indian children and young people 
could be scattered over the country, placed in 
families who would treat them rightly and 
instruct them in the arts of civilized life and 
in a knowledge of trades or other employ- 
ments, it would he the most effective solution 
of the Indian problem. 

He concluded an eloquent address in favor 
of educating the Indians by introducing 
Etalier, a young protege, who, but four years 
ago, was a savage on the plains. 

He is about 23 years old and speaks intel- 
ligibly sin English. He appears to be an in- 
telligent youth and is desirous of studying 
medicine, and then return to his tribe tolabor 
amongst them. 

In listening to these remarks it occurred to 
me whether there is not herea labor for 
Friends. We know that the present status 
of our Religious Society with the government 
agencies is not satisfactory, and that some 
urge our abandoning them altogether. Whilst 
believing we should hold on to the work in 
the agencies until we are absolutely forced 

out, I incline to think that possibly the young 


Indians could much more rapidly be civilized 
and educated were Friends to get the govern- 
ment to co-operate in efforts to place them in 
the families of Friends and other suitable 
persons over the country—having several in 
the same vicinity. Care, however, will be 
necessary to have such employers as will feel 
a warm interest in their welfare and use al} 
proper means of instructing them in useful 
knowledge and inculcating habits of indus- 
try and sobriety. 

By the co-operation of all the Indian com- 
mittees in this work, both in finding them 
eituations and overseeing them afterwards, a 
great work might be accomplished for the 
good of this injured race. I throw these sug- 
gestions out for the consideration of the 
readers of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

J. M. T., JR. 





THE COLORED SCHOOL AT AIKEN, SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


We are apprised by a note from a valued 
friend and correspondent, as well as through 
other channels of information, of the pressing 
needs of the school for freedmen, which has 
for several years been sustained by our friend 
Martha Schofield, at Aiken, South Carolina. 
This school has for some time received aid 
from the Peabody fund, and this is now, for 
some reason, withdrawn. There is, indeed, 
something very touching in the hunger of 
the freed people for instruction, and their 
anxiety to have their children trained intel- 
lectually for their future duties. The ques- 
tion to be decided is whether 200 of the pu- 
pils at Aiken shall have their opportunities 
cut off, and whether others shall be prevented 
from access to them. 

These are the facts as presented by Martha 
Schofield in a communication to the New 
York Tribune; 

“For three years our school received aid 
from the Peabody Educational Fund. We 
used every effort to secure it, and knowing 
our ability to keep the conditions required 
had made all arrangements for widening our 
work, and at the opening of school in October 
made application for $450. There are now 
210 pupils enrolled, and a daily increase 
which would soon reach 250. Three able as- 
sistants, two of them former pupils, have 
been engaged, when Jo! to-day’s mail brings 
the information that the aid will not be given 
us. The trustees of the Fund have decided 
to give to those schools who train teachers, 
and it was on this very ground we were re- 
commended by Chief-Justice Waite and other 


friends ; for this has been a leading idea since- 


the school was established, and practically 


carried out by public and private struggles 
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until we were able to compromise with the 
law, which admits no pupil to attend over 
sixteen years of age. As a result of what 
has been done, ten former scholars received 
certificates in October from the Board of Ex. 
aminers in this county, and have gone forth 
to teach. These and many others would not 
have been qualifiec if they had been kept out 
of this school when over sixteen. Every year 
we have young men and women from distant 
parts of this and other counties who come to 
be prepared for teaching. As far as we can 
learn, no other school of the kind in the 
State has sent out so many teachers, and this, 
which has been the most important branch 
of our work, is to be stopped." The county 
will only pay enough for two teachers for 
four months; by raising money from parents 
and outside, and getting the Peabody aid, 
others were employed, which enabled us to 
take all of school age as well as extra ones ; 
and the term was nine months. 

“ What shall we do? What can we do? It 
makes the heart sick to think of turning 
away 150, especially when among them are 
the oldest ones, who are fitted the soonest for 
giving to others the good they receive. One 
young man, av orphan, is supported by a 
church twenty miles distant that he may go 
back and teach ; but the saddest part is, there 
is no other free school where such as he can 
go. They are beyond the legal age; no other 
school gives normal training. How then can 
competent teachers be prepared for the colored 
schools? If a State Normal School is opened 
it remains to be seen if they can gain admit- 
tance. Last winter, by the influence of that 
Divine Power which has so often touched hu- 
man hearts to help our purposes, we raised 
enough money to buy 280 acres of land, where 
we intend putting up houses and starting a 
normal and industrial school, but as yet we 
have no more money, and one of its founda- 
tion stones will be not to go in debt. It is 
open land—not a fence or building upon it; 
but aside from good titles and recorded deeds, 
we have a faith that never wavers in the 
righteousness of our cause, and we know if 
we do our part in His time, the Industrial 
will be established. Three of our pupils are 
now at Hampton, Va., learning a system to 
help us in the future, But the day, the hour, 
has come when we need immediate assistance. 

“Tn all these years I have never made an 
appeal for the Schofield School. I do not 
now. I simply state the facts, and if it 
moves any heart to reach dowa into deep or 
shallow pockets and send an offaring, it will 
be humbly and gratefully received by either 
William T, Rodenbach, the principal of the 
school, or myself. 

“T canaot close without again thanking 








the friends who so faithfully send the Tribune 
and other good papers. All through the 
summer ‘ F, T. B,’ the Hon. V. D. and many 
others, whose names or initials grow familiar 
by seeing them on the papers, favored us, and 
the senders can little realize the power and 
influence for good thus exerted. 

“ Since I began this letter 2 man who lives 
thirty miles below here has driven up with 
his four sons, all over sixteen, They helped 
him raise twenty bales of cotton and 800 
bushels of corn—working hard because he 
promised to send them to this school. He 
has nineteen children, ten of them sons, and 
uses great economy to try and educate them. 
These have brought trunks, bed, bedding and 
provisions, rent a rocm and do their own 
cooking and washing. As the principal says, 
all summer their hard work was sweetened by 
the thought that when Christmas came they" 
would be in schocl, and now it would be cruel 
to say ‘Too late, too late, ye cannot enter 


now.’ Respectfully, MartHa SCHOFIELD. 
Atken, S. C., Twelfth mo. 2d, 1879. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 

As the editors of Friends’ Intelligencer de- 
sire local information as to meetings of 
Friends, I for@ard a short notice of Haddon- 
field Quarterly Meeting, New Jersey, held on 
the 11th inst. 

Although the weather was unfavorable, the 
meeting was about as large as usual, and 
soon settled into a solemn quiet, during 
which several impressive communications 
were delivered. They were all of a practical 
character, and tended to encourage the 
hearers to more dedication of heart and faith- 
fulness in the discharge of manifested duty. 
The life and teachings of the blessed Jesus, 
as we find them recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, were earnestly presented, and each in- 
dividual affactionately entreated to enter into 
a close examiuation, and see how far their 
hearts are right in the sight of God, and 
whether it was their daily and hourly con- 
cero to walk in His fear. 

In the second meeting, the three’ Queries 
were read and answered and the routine busi- 
ness trausacted. Near the close of the Men’s 
Meeting, a member of the Quarterly Meeting 
opened a concern which had rested on his 
mind for two years, that a committee should 
be appointed to visit, as way opens, the Month- 
ly Meetings belouging to the Quarter, to 
enter into sympathy and feeling with them, 
and also to encourage the guarded education 
of the children in schools under their care, 
as well as to extend a loving interest tuwards 
those who are negligent in the attendance 
of ovr religious meetings. General unity 
was expressed with the concern, and the 
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Friend who opened it, expressing a desire to 
extend it to the Women’s Meeting, he was 
encouraged to do so, where it also met with 
general acceptance. It was placed on the 
Minutes of both Meetings, and referred to 


-the consideration” of the next Quarterly 


Meeting. 

After a season of silence, the meeting con- 
cluded with, it is believed, the general feel- 
ing that we had been favored with the com- 
pany of the Master of assemblies. 
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Ovucut SWARTHMORE TO BE GOVERNED 
BY Srock?—This question, which was dis- 


“cussed at the late Annual Meeting of the 


Stockholders of Swarthmore College, is still 
before the minds of the friends of that insti-~ 
tution, since its final settlement has been de- 
ferred for another year. We believe it right 
that a thouzhtful consideration and a temper- 
ate discussion of this subject should go on, 
aod that those favoring either view should 
have an opportunity to lay their sentiments 
before Friends, A private letter has been 
handed us for publication, in which much 
concern for the future of this institution is 
expressed. 

The writer asks: “ What foundation was 
Swarthmore College built upon? What prin- 
eiple first gave it life? What need called it 
into existence? What interests does it cover? 
Was it built to make money, or was it in the 
interests of money making that the Society 
of Friends united in this undertaking? If so, 
the money represented by the stock should 
control the management, according to its own 
established rulee.” 

But our friend believes that few will come 
to such a decision. Far more Friends will 
regard the enterprise and undertaking as con- 
ceived in the hearts of those who had a liv- 
ing and breathing desire for the moral and re- 
ligious interests of ourchildren. The present 
College is the result—the outgrowth of a reli- 
gious concern felt by Friends, and resting as 
a duty upon the conscience of the Society to 
provide the means fora guarded education 
of our youth. A watchful and loving care 
should guard them from the approaches of 


evil, and prevent the wandering of the lambs 
of the flock in dangerous and devious ways. 

This is distinctively a Christian work, and 
it should be carried on by a continual appeal 
to that Wisdom which is above all worldly 
wisdom, and by hands and hearts consecrated 
by the Holy Spirit. 

There should be no high and no low among 
Friends—at least in a worldly sense—and our 
friend very wisely judges that the proper 
qualification to manage and direct this insti- 
tution does not and cannot depend upon the 
amount of worldly possessions, or even upon 
the liberality with which these have been em- 
ployed in the work of the foundation and of 
the endowment. 

To work usefully and harmoniously together 
for the building up of any righteous and use- 
ful undertaking, we must recognize that we 
have a diversity of gifts, but the same Spirit, 
and that all are needed in their place to make 
a substantial and beautiful edifice to the 
honor of God and to the advancement of His 
glorious cause in the earth. 

Such we understand to be the sentiments of 
our friend E. M., and with these we have en~ 
tire sympathy. But we must be careful in 
all discussions of this deeply important ques: 
tion to avoid any impugning of the motives 
of those who honestly entertain views differ- 
ing from our own. 


a ee 


THe CaRE OF THE INSANE.— We are ready 
to express our entire sympathy with the de-~ 
mand which is now made in some quarters 
for the appointment of women physicians as 
superintendents of the departments for wo- 
men in hospitals for the insane; and we be- 
lieve that these physicians should be placed 
on an entire equality with men in correspond- 
ing positiona. 

The Women’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania has already graduated over 300 women 
as physicians, and these graduates are now 
doing successful work in private practice, in 
clinics and hospitals. Many bave found 
exercise for their professional training by en~ 
gaging in the work of instruction, and have 
shown capacity and adaptibility for the re- 
quirements of the teacher’s profession. We 
see no reason to doubt that there are enough 
women phyaicians fitted for the delicate and 
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important work of the care of the insane of 
their own sex, and the advantage to the suf- 
ferers bereft of reason in coming under the 
tender and delicate ministrations of women 
will do much to lessen the repugnance which 
relatives and friends feel in committing their 
afflicted ones to hospital treatment. . 


A law has already been enacted by the 
Pennsylvania Legislature empowering boards 
of trustees of hospitals for the insane to ap- 
point women physicians, and it is now proper 
to ask that this law be acted upon. If further 
legislation is needed upon the subject, it 
should be persistently asked for until it is 
obtained. 

We are sure that all good men will hail the 
day when properly prepared women phy- 
sicians will be found not only in all insane 
asylums, but in hospitals for the treatment of 
other diseases, and in all institutions, prisons 
and reformatories where there are depart- 
| ments for women. Every work for the good of 
mankind is best accomplished when men and 
women work hand-in-hand for its fulfillment. 








few will desire their sons to acquire it. The 
wisdom is apparent of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
reply when asked why in that age he never 
smoked a pipe: “ Because,” said he, ‘‘I am 
unwilling to make to myself any necessities.” 
Besides the humiliating slavery implied in 
the necessities of this imperious habit, it has a 
powerfuljtendency to blunt the user’s sense of 
cleanliness; for it is, in the estimation of both 
sexes, an unclean habit. To present this fact 
we will refer to an incident as depicted in 
Shirley, where a lover entering a parlor which 
had been suddenly left by his lady, and find- 
ing every object in. its proper place, solilo- 
quizes thus, seeming to hear each article of 
the apartment say: ‘‘I belong to a lady ”— 
look at the kid of this delicate white glove, 
and at the unsullied furniture, all in ite pre- 
cise place! What a bappy touch of the artist 
to convey a pleasing sense of order and clean- 
liness of the high bred maiden! But, if to- 
bacco users had to be judged by the places 
they have left, surely they would soon come 
to be rated very low in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. This habit seems to dull the senses of 
the rights of others, and hence Horace Greely, 
rather abruptly perhaps, summed up kis 
opinion, saying that “when a man begins to 
smoke, he gradually becomes a hog; unclean 
himself and wanting in appreciation of what 
is due to other creatures.” In illustration, he 
suggests, ‘go to a crowded gathering (as he 
frequently did) where a few smokers, un- 
fledged boys perhaps, have introduced them: 
selves; a long-nine projecting beneath the 
nose of each—‘a fire at one end and a fool 
at the other’—and mark how the puff, puff- 
ing, transforms the air which was none too 
pure at best to suit all tastes in the crowd.” 
These pinching times the cost of tobacco in 
money or labor comes to be considered well 
before we should decide whether or not it pays 
to use it, as every person who does so contri- 
butes, not only in sharing the whole expense 
of the weed to mankind, but by example sup- 
ports and justifies mankind in assuming and 
continuing this expense. While the amount 
squandered by a single individual may seem 
but a trifle, yet the sum total of the world’s 
tobacco bill is almost incredibly great. It 
was computed that the world was in 1868 
producing one thousand million pounds yearly, 
at a total cost of five hundred million dol- 
lars; to which must be added the cost of - 
pipes, with a long list of smoking convenien- 
ces. In the United States the weed exhausts 
each year four hundred thousand acres of 
fertile land, and employs about forty thous- 
and sickly and cadaverous cigar and tobacco 
manufacturers. A genteel meerschaum pipe 
costs in New York say five to seven dollars, 
but where is the young dandy content with- 
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MARRIED. 
COLEMAN—LARKIN.—On Twelfth month 34, 
1879, under the care of Concord Monthly Meeting, 
at the residence of the bride, Benjamin W. Coleman, 
of Byberry, Philadelphia, Pa., and Abi C., daughter 
of the late William and Sarab Larkin, of Bethel 

township, Delaware county, Pa. 
PUSEY—SHREVE.—On Eleventh month 18th, 
1879, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, of which the bride is a 
member, at the residence of Gulielma S. P. Jones 
the bride’s aunt), Joshua Pusey, son of the late 
acob and Louisa W. Pusey, of Wilmington, Del., 
and Caroline F. C. Shreve, daughter of Abrabam S. 


and the late Sarah Ann Shreve, of Burlington co., 
N. J. 


| 
| 


DIED. 


BABBIT.—On the morning of the 12th imst., 
William W. Babbit, in his 74th year. 

BISPHAM.—On Twelfth month 5th, 1879, at 

a Waynesville, O., of paralysis of the brain, Thomas 
Bispham, aged 82 years. 

MATHER,.—Suddenly, on the morning of the 9th 
inst., in West Philadelphia, Arthur Gemmill, son of 
Charles E. and Annie G. Mather, aged 3 years. 

MIDDLETON.—On Twelfth month 6th, 1879, at 
Crosswicks, N. J., Lydia Ann, daughter of Enoch 
and the late Hannah Middleton. 





A DISSERTATION ON TOBACCO. 
Continued from page 683. 
Most users of tobacco will admit they wish 
they never had acquired the loathsome habit ; 
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out keeping abreast with fashion? And toa 
genteel user the cost of tobacco may sum up 
$50 to $100 a year, while to our humble friend, 
the hod carrier, the cost may only reach $5 to 
$10 annually. But even this small waste tells 
on his meagre income, while the aggregate 
spent by all users of the noxious weed must 
be deducted out of the world’s surplus earn- 
ings. Coming largely from the more destitute 
classes, this seriously lessens that precious 
fund which needs to be applied for the bet- 
terment of the human family by diffusing the 
comforts which mark advancing civilization. 
But in every community a considerable 
portion of the wages-class, owing to bad train- 
ing, wasteful habits, or lack of intelligent 
management, frequently are found )iving 
amidst very meagre family comforts. Their 
children are allowed to grow up in idleness, 
attended with the formation of vicious habits, 
accustomed to a sort of animal existence re- 
strictel to daily necessities of food, clothing 
and meagre shelter. Trained thus without 
ennobling aspirations, they are likely to sub- 
mit to pass away life destitute of any right 
appreciation of the opportunities presented 
in the march of civilization, by the intelligent 
use of which their elevation to greater home 
comforts might be realized. We suggest that 
the test of advancement in true civilization 
and the attendant comforts, either applied to 
an individual or to a community, is the use 
made of surplus earnings, be they little or 
much in amount. What, then, inthe way of 
universal thrift embracing all classes, can we 
expect from an age or race that expends five 
hundred million dollars a year for an indulg- 
ence fraught generally with injury only? We 
should bear in mind that the surplus revenue 
of an average community is very small; 
nearly the whole force of human beings the 
world over is necessarily expended in the 
struggle for subsistence. Taking Massachu- 
setts as a model State, the surplus revenue or 
earnings, over current living expenses, is only 
about three cents a day on an average, it is 
said, for each inhabitant. This net gain meas- 
ures the capacity for advancement; oat of 
this the community must pay for advances in 
knowledge, and such extension of comforts as 
do most for its elevation. lt must be con- 
fessed that man, after having been in business 
thousands of years, is yet in very narrow cir- 
cumstances. He cannot afford to spend five 
hundred millions a year to gratify an injuri- 
ous appetite for tobacco, and to couple with 
this waste the greater allied burden resulting 
from alcoholic beverages—adding in the 
United States at least six hundred million 
dollars ($600,000,000) more. What wonder 
we witness abundant destitution and hear the 
cry of “hard times,” while, with the light we 





now have on these subjects, we still persist in 
the worse than waste of millions upon mill- 
ions of the only fund by the rational use of 
which the comforts of a higher civilization 
admit of being extended. to all classes, So 
long as man is content to adhere to physical 
laws and live temperate, plain and simple (as 
generally did our ancestors and the early 
ages), he kept good his title to health and 
longevity without much dependence on the 
curative art. But amid the more indulgent 
civilized habits of the present, to keep good 
health man must step out of the ruts of cus- 
tom and fight for it, upholding independent 
self government, The general average tone of 
human health appears to be lessening ; whilst 
fewer quickly die, but few of the living are 
quite well. Half our population, it has been 
urged, violate the natural laws on which 
health is based about every time they take 
sustenance ; at most family tables after a gen- 
erous course of meat, vegetables, etc., there is 
served a wild profusion of highly seasoned, 
enticing cookeries, and sundry indigestible 
trash, well adapted to beguile the young, dis- 
gust the mature, and injure all, 

Now from bodies thus abusively nourished, 
we in this fast age, demand excessive exer- 
tions in various callings, hence the resort to 
artificial aids and the extensive use of vari- 
ous stimulants. Fallaciousas such resort may 
be, this is a frequent excuse for joining in the 
wile-spread indulgence of such obnoxious 
custome, Beware of the first concession to 
such weakness, in view of this fact, that like 
as all the virtues are akin and afford loyal aid 
to each other, so likewise are the vices in close 
alliance and play into one another’s hands. 
For variety we will make reference to some 
iafluevtial characters in our country’s history. 
The man who had in him most of what will 
constitute the glory of the future (says Par- 
ton) was Thomas Jefferson, Democrat, of Va. 
He was versed in six languages, was a culti- 
vated gentleman of the times, wrote admira- 
bly and farmed skillfully. He raised tobacco 
and lived by tobacco, but knew too much to 
use it himself, (Would not consisteney have 
kept him from raising it?) 

There is no trace of the pipe in the writ- 
ings of Washington or Franklin, so we may 
rank these three great men of America among 
the exempts. And also Washington Irving, 
who was the first literary man of the United 
States to achieve a high reputation abroad, 
was nosmoker. Dr. Nott and J. Q, Adams 
likewise, after being many years slaves of the 
weed, escaped from bondage and smoked no 
more. 

Of all the nations, the most addicted to the 
use of tobacco are the Turks, Persians, Chi- 
nese and the Spaniards; all slaves of tradi- 
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tion, submissive to tyrants, unenterprising, 
and despisers of women. Few faces amongst 
them have the bright look of health; they 
generally have a certain tallowy aspect, yel- 
lowish, with a dull shine upon them. It is 
plainly not well with such people; they do 
not conform to nature’s requirements and 
the first step towards physical regeneration 
and health must be the abandonment of this 
poisonous weed. 

One hopeful sign for the futuae is, that the 
great subject of the physical aids and obsta- 
cles to a life of virtue is attracting increas. 
ing attention and rising in importance. Phil- 
anthropists have lessened their ideas of giving 
tracts to hungry people, or at least they see 
the propriety of giving bread first. Many 


“are becoming convinced of the fact that it 


takes certain comforts and breathing-room for 
@ person to remain virtuous in. No human 
virtue or civilization is likely long to exist 
where (as in some portions of our cities) four 
families Jive in one room, some of whom take 
boardere, The time is approaching in this 
land of equal rights when these fundamental 
matters must be allowed more place in 
schemes for the improvement and elevation of 
society. 

But to return to the matter of surplus earn- 
ings being made available in the improvement 
of society, we will mention that H. W. 
Beecher, while a student, was invited to de- 
liver a temperance lecture in Brattleborough, 
forty miles distant. His stage fare ($10) was 
paid him, but it occurred to him to walk the 
eighty miles and thus save the fare for other 
use. This was his first earnings away from his 
parents, and he at once gave proof of the 
maxim that a test of a person’s civilization is 
the use he makes of his surplus earnings. 
Beecher spent his, it is said, for the works of 
Edmund Bark, and bore the precious volumes 
to his room keenly athirst for knowledge. 
Now, what if instead of this choice, he had 
given this little sum for some fancied meer- 
schaum with a stock of tobacco? (as many 
greenish young men would have done). His 
was the very temperament to have been 
quenched by the use of the weed; and had he 
then bought a pipe in preference to books, in- 
stead of growing from a narrow sectarian into 
a man of world-wide renown for mental abil- 
ity, he might have become a petty D. D. 
through life, preaching a bigoted sectarian- 
ism in some corner of the land, and going to 
Europe every five years for his health. 

To be continued. 

Ira man foolishly does me wrong, I will 
returo to him the protection of my ungrudg- 
ing love. The more evil comes from him, the 
more good shall go from me. Overcome 


anger by love; overcome greed by liberality ; 
overcome falsehood by truth; overcome evil 
by good. Hatred never ceases by hatred, 
but by love—this is an old rule-—Buddha. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE ORIENT AND THE HOMEWARD BOUND. 
By Taomas Foutxe, of New York. 


Oar time in the Orient was too limited to 
make the ascent of the Nile any further than 
Cairo. We had passed the delta on the 
Mediterranean steamer and saw one of the 
light houses, and had been as far up the river 
as the Shoobra Royal Palace and Heliopolis. 

The great feature of Egypt is the Nile, 
without which the whole country would be a 
desert, Throughout a course of 800 miles it 
has not a single tributary. The fertility of 
Egypt is entirely due to the annual rise of 
the Nile, which every year overflows its 
banks and spreads over the adjacent lands, 
so as to lay the whole country under water. 
The Nile waters are charged with a thick 
sediment, a portion of which is left as a de- 
posit upon the soil, to which it imparts the 
most fertilizing properties. 

We know by the testimony of antiquity 
that the inundations of the Nile have been 
the same, with respect to season and dura- 
tion, for over 3,000 years. They are so regu- 
lar that the revenues of the public treasury 
are regulated by them; for when, by means 
of the nilometer, it is ascertained that the 
waters promise an unusually prosperous sea- 
son the taxes are proportionally increased. 

The waters of the Nile are pure and sweet 
and are used by the Egyptians for all ordi- 
nary purposes. They require to be filtered 
during the time of the inundations, as the 
water is then muddy. Steamers now regular— 
ly ascend the river as far as the first cataract, 
and tourists may choose between them and 
the pleasure-giving daha beahs, as to which 
they will select in making the comfort giving 
and Juxurious tour, as well as the world-re- 
nowned ascent of the Nile, and the opening 
to the mind of some of the richest treasures 
of the historic past. 

Before leaving Cairo it may be proper to 
state that the enjoyment of a visit to both 
Egypt and Palestine was beyond all expec- 
tation. I had not formed the slightest idea 
of the pleasure that awaited me in making 
the visit and in the study and contemplation 
of the wonderful events in the world’s history 
which have transpired here. And the 
interest increases ; t could exclaim in very 
truthfulness, that there were before me the 
gardens and the minarets of Egypt and the 
mighty works of the Nile, which I had lived 
to see, and the contemplation of the subject 
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in the retrospect is not only pleasing but 
profitable and instructive. 

From Cairo we took the railway cars to 
Alexandria, at which port we embarked on 
the Rubatins steamship for Naples. On re- 
ceding from the shores the Royal Palace of 
Said Pasha was a conspicuous object in view 
from the bay. It was stately and grand in 
appearance, But the palace had not been 
quite completed when the Pasha died, and 
therefore by the custom and law of the coun- 
try it never could be oecupied, And there it 
stood, a grand monument of extravagance 
and folly, of no practical utility whatever. A 
pleasant return voyage over the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean Sea brought us back in 
safety to Naples. In the vicinity of tuiscity 
and lovely bay are to be seen Mount Vesu- 
vius, which was in a state of eruption when 
we made our visit to it, and the most won-~ 
drous of all cities, that of Pompeii, which has 
‘been disentombed, after having been buried 
in lava and ashes for nearly 1,800 years. Not 
far distant is the renowned and very ancient 
and historic city of Baiae, and also that of 
Puteoli, the place where Saint Paul landed 
after his shipwreck. These several places are 
of such world-wide interest that it seems 
proper to devote a portion of a letter at least 
to their consideration. 

On our way from Naples to Baiae we pass 
through the celebrated Grotto of Posilipo, a 
tunnel of about a half mile long, made by 
the Romans for the purpose of a highway, or 
public road through the mountain, from the 
city of Naples to that of Puteoli. The 
Scriptures give an account of the shipwreck 
of Saint Paul at Malta, and it is well au- 
thenticated history that he landed after that 
event at this place, and some writers state 
that Saint Luke was in his company at the 
time. We saw the remains of the ancient 
pier at which it is said the landing took 
place. We also visited the very ancient am- 
pre and the ruins of the temple of 

upiter Seraphis, near to which is the temple 
of Neptune. They are both partially under 
water, the site being remarkable for the ele- 
‘vations and depressions it has undergone 
through the different ages of the world. Near 
to these temples are to be seen the villa of 
Cicero. A few scanty fragments are all that 
remain of the house in which this distin- 
guished orator and author wrote his Aca- 
demicz and his De Fato. When the Em- 
peror Adrian died at Baiae, A. D. 138, his 
remains were temporarily interred in the 
— of Cicero, while the mausoleum at 

ome was being prepared to receive them. 
About half a mile from the town is the vol- 
cano of Solfatara in a quiescent state, though 
from the crater sulphurous fumes still con- 
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tinue to arise. We passed the base of the 
mountain but did not visit the crater. Ata 
fissure in the side of the mountain our car- 
riage driver inserted a lighted match and al- 
most immediately a little stream of steam 
came issuing forth, which would seem to in- 
dicate an underground communication with 
Mount Vesuvius itself, some twelve miles 
distant. 

We visited in this vicinity the celebrated 
Lake Avernus, so graphically described by 
Virgil in his Znueid. This lake is the cen- 
tral portion of an extinct volcano. It is 
about one and a half miles in circumference 
and 250 feet deep. It is nearly surrounded 
on three sides by hills covered with the chest- 
nut and the vine. Hannibal came here 
ostensibly to offer sacrifices to Pluto, but 
actually, as Livy says, to prepare an attack 
on Puteoli. 


King Agrippa made a tunnel, connecting 
the lake with the town of Baiae. About 
midway along this tunnel is a chamber styled 
the entrarce to the infernal regions. Our 
journey was by the lake of Lucrinus, which 
is separated from the bay of Naples by a 
narrow strip of land, and we soon came upon 
the ruins of the once famous and historic city 
of Baiae. Here many distinguished Romans 
bad their villas. Among the number were 
Pompey, Czesar and Crassus, who constituted 
the Roman triumvirate, and also Cato Piso, 
and the bloodthirsty Nero. 


It was here also that the Emperor Adrian 
wrote, and here be died. The city declined as 
the Roman Emperors fell. The Saracens 
ravaged it in the eighth century, and in the 
sixteenth century it was deserted. The 
ruins of the imate are quite conspicuous— 
those of Venus, Diana and Mercury. 
turning to Naples by a different route from 
what we came, we had most commanding 
views of the bay and harbor, especially from 
the hill of Posilipi, We passed the island 
on which the quarantine hospital is situated, 
and the spot to which Brutus retired after 
the murder of Cesar, 


It was nearly dark when we reached the 
tomb of Virgil, after passing up numerous 
terraces and steps, about half way up the 
mountain. This tomb is a small square 
building of marble with an arched roof. On 
the stone is the epitaph attributed to Virgil 
himself: ‘‘ Mantua gave me birth; the Cal- 
abrians held me; Parthenope holds me now.” 
“T have sung of food, the country, and 
heroes.” Over this is the name Virgilius 
Maroni Publius, 

The following day was spent in visiting 
Mount Vesuvius, an account of which, to- 
gether with the city of Pompeii, buried be- 
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neath the lava for eighteen centuries, will 
have to be left for another letter. 
To be continued. 


importation of manures, or the use of man- 
ures made of the foreign soil products. Year 
by year, however, a vast amount of this store 
of possible life contained in our soils slips 
from our grasp into the depths of the sea. It 
has been suggested that we may recover it 
thencs by means of marine animals and 
plants used as fertilizers; but though we may 
thus regain a part of the waste, the depths of 
the sea will permanently claim the largest 
share of the materials taken from our soil. 
The rapidity and destructiveness of this pro- 
cess can be appreciated only by those who 
have carefully watched its operations. 
Except under cultivation our soils hardly 
waste at all. Until man seizes on them they 
constantly gain in depth and fertility. From 
the forest clad region the streams send water 
with little trace of sediment in it; from the 
cultivated valleys come waters yellow with a 
mass of wasted soil. Whoever will follow this 
subject in the fields of Europe and America 
will be convinced that a progressive lowering 
of fertility in the soils of the earth has at- 
tended, and must attend, the continued ad- 
vance of man. 
_ A similar waste attends the use of the more 
limited stores of metallic wealth of the earth. 
Of the readily attainable stock of coal, iron, 
etc., we have probably at this outset of our 
career consumed at least the one-hundreth 
part, and in the time to come we may not 
unreasonably conjecture that each century 
will demand even as much of this limited 
store. So that in metals, as in soils, man 
finds himself with a limited store, from which 
to supply a demand of which he cannot see 
the bounds.—N, 8S. Shaler in Atlantic Monthly.. 








































’ Tur New York Observer says: “If the 
truth be plainly told, the generality of peo- 
le do not act as if they cared about a long 
ife. They rather seem to try to kill them- 
selves. Look at their way of going on. 
Many are finished prematurely by coarse and 
reckless dissipation. Some by getting into a 
muddle of speculations which they had no 
business with, ending in debts, difficulties, 
and heart-breaking misery. Some from love 
of excitement and fondness for company. 
Some by preposterously late dinners, sleep- 
lessness, ard ruin of the digestive functions. 
Some from keeping up an over-action of the 
heart by stimulants, while they are all the 
time congratulating themselves on being pat- 
terns of moderation. Many by overtasking 
the brain, or protracted mental occupation, 
from which spring nervous and other dis- 
orders. One seldom hears of plain, quiet 
labor killing anybody. The placid man, other 
things being equal, usually lives longest. 
He may be complimented on his cleverness 
who knows how to avoid lines of action which 
lead to disaster and loss of health; or, to put 
the case more briefly, who knows how to let 
well alone. In certain circumstances, to do 
nothing requires a high effort of intelligence.” 





THE WASTE OF NATURAL RESOURCES. 


Our soils represent the waste of an enor- 
mous period of time, during which the decay 
of the rocks has slowly built them up, intrud- 
ing the subsoil. It is not too much to say, 
that to form them anew would require a longer 
time than has elapsed since our oldest civili- 
zations began to exist. In most regions they 
represent the waste of great thicknesses of 
strata mingled with the remains of an incon- 
ceivable succession of organic generations. 
This commingled waste of organic forms and 
rocks makes the life of the land possible; the 
soil is the common reservoir whence life 
comes, and to which it returns by death. 
There is no doubt that the course of civiliza- 
tion has led, and is still leading, to a steady 
and increasing waste of this precious heritage. 
Old lands, such as Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Greece, parts of Italy, etc., have had their 
production steadily lowered by the waning 
fertility of their once rich soils. America is 
using, or rather misusing, in a year, the treas- 
ures that a thousand years have been prepar- 
ing. Parts of Europe, it is true, hold their 
fertility, or even gain something in richness ; 
but it is at a great cost, and often at the ex- 
pense of the resources of other lands, through 





Original. 
TO ANNA. 


Into the past, with its swelling tide, 

Swiftly the bright-winged moments glido, 
With silent flow. 

As we bathe our hearts in the sunny spray 

That casts its rainbow across our way, 
This truth we know: 


It will not always reflect the sun— 
Madly at times the billows run, 

And winds sweep by, 
When the weary spirit is lost and lone, 
And no voice answers unto its own 

Sad bitter cry. 


Ah, then how sweetly across the sea 
Comes the voice that spake at Galilee 
Its “‘ Peace, be still!” ” 
I love thee, stranger friend of mine, 
And thus my heart speaks unto thine, 
Without my will. ° 


May love still bless the happy hearth 
With joy and peace. In all the earth 
There is no bliss. 





ee 
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Attending all the gifts of Heaven 
To waiting mortals kindly given 
So rich as this. 


The Father’s love, so deep, so free, 
In boundless measure comes to thee ; 
And human love, 
So near the infinite, divine, 
This, too, a glowing star, doth shine 
As from above. 
1lth mo. 29th, 1879. 


Ee 
For Friend's Intelligencer. 
JOHN D. WRIGHT AT BALTIMORE—A REMIN- 
ISCENCE 
On a sunny autumn morning, 
In the days of Yearly Meeting, 
As we sat in solemn council 
O’er the law and testimony, 
Did our dear and reverend brother, 
One of Christ’s beloved apostles, 
Come among us clothed with meekness 
With some gentle words of counsel: 
“ Feed Christ’s little lambs,” he pleaded, 
“OQ ye mothers, for God giveth 
To your hands a power mighty— 
Use it, then, unto His glory. 
While the mind is tender, plastic, 
Stamp the Master’s image on it, 
For the blessed Jesus tells us 
That God’s kingdom is well likened 
To the young child in its pureness, 
Kre earth’s taint has stained its whiteness. 
Ah! they look up to you trusting, 
And for truth they thirst and hunger. 
Feed them, then, and they will bless you 
In the days to come, when faltering 
Down the hill, your aged footsteps 
Seek the gates of eventide. 
I remember, how in childhood, 
As I walked behind the ploughshare, 
Heavenly brightness glowed around me, 
And the love Divine then entered 
In my young heart, and I promised 
All my life to serve the Master 
In the way that He should lead me. 


“ Wandering oft, and still returning, 

All my days I yet can witness 

To God’s goodness and His mercy. 
Ah! ye cannot tell the hour 

When the gracious visitations 

Of the Father’s love are beaming 

On the sweet souls of your children.” 

. Thus he spoke in accents broken 

By his tender solemn feeling, 
:And a hush of rev'rent silence 

Settled down on tke assembly, 

As the good gray head departed. 

Tenth mo. 30th, 1873. 8. R. 


+s 
From Popular Science Monthly. 
CURIOUS EFFECT OF LIGHTNING. 


The following remarkable freak of light- 
ning seems to me worthy of record: There 
was a severe shower, accompanied by vivid 
lightning and peals of thunder, in Salem, 

assachusetts, August 6, 1879. A lady, while 
passing through a room in range of two open 
windows, was suddenly enveloped in a blaze 
of light from her feet to her waist. She was 
not in any way unpleasantly affected by it, 








but from a sense of fright threw herself on 
the bed beside a friend; both detected the 
smell of sulphurand of burned leather. Noth- 
ing more was thought of the matter until two 
days after, when the lady went to her dress, 
which had hung in a closet ever since the 
afternoon of the storm, to get her purse from 
the pocket. The purse contained eighty five 
dollars in greenbacks. What was her aston- 
ishment, when it was opened, to find the 
money gone, and in its place only charred 
fragments of the same and ashes! The rem- 
nants of the bills were adherent to the sides 
of the central pocket in which the money was 
contained. Nothing was left of it sufficient 
to icentify it as bills. The pocket of the 
puree in which it was held was surrounded by 
arim of nickel with acentral clasp. The 
clasp was bent and blackened. The band was 
riveted on by two steel pins, A car-ticket in 
an adjoining compartment of the purse was 
blackened; a silver half-dollar was blackened 
and also bent. The purse was not burned or 
marred externally, but there was a crisp, 
burned spot at one end. The purse was in a 
cotton pocket between two woolen stuffs. It 
has been seen by hundreds, and by all it is 
considered a remarkable freak of this most 


subtle agent. M. J. SrarForD. 
Boston, July 27th, 1879. 





THE LAND PROBLEM IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The thoughtful visitor to England at the 
present time is made to feel in many different 
ways that Britain is on the eve of a tremen~ 
dous—though let us hope a peaceful—revolu- 
tion which will deeply affect her political and 
social and especially her landed interests, At 
the bottom of this prevailing discontent and 
suffering of the agricultural classes lies a real 
and daily increasing grievance—the unjust dis- 
tribution of land. Look at some of the figures 
which reveal the astonishing growth of this 
monopoly of the soil. In 1688, as trustworthy 
authorities tell us, there were 840,000 persons 
interested in the soil; in 1786, 250,000; in 
1822, only 32,000; in 1861, 30,766. To-day 
100 persons own 4,000,000 acres; 12 persons 


‘own one-quarter of Scotland, and 744 persons 


more than one-half the soil of Ireland. A 
few years ago the Times newspaper showed 
that the great bulk of the land in the United 
Kingdom was in the hands of less than 1,000 
persons. Again, there are lying waste to-day 
15,000,000 acres fit for cultivation and equal 
to the support of more than 7,000,000 of peo- 
ple. As a sad contrast to this picture, we see 
millions of the English agricultural popula- 
tion in poverty and distress, unable to obtain 
any lasting right or title to the eoil they till, 
and with so little interest in any thorough and 
scientific methods of farming thatjof 20,000,_ 
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000 acres under cultivation, only 2,000,000 


are drained, while 9,000,000 consist of clayey 
soil that absolutely requires it. 
millions of dollars of English money are to- 
day invested in foreign countries at low rates 
of interest, which are needed at home for the 
proper cultivation of the soil, and which, but 
for the insecurity and uncertainty of land- 
tenure, would be invested in scientific farm- 


ing. 
This is the pass to which the people of 


Great Britain have been brought by those 
feudal fetters of primogeniture and entail 
which their Norman conquerors rivited on the 
healthy Anglo-Saxon instinct for ownership 
in the soil, and which superseded the wise 
Roman laws which once regulated its proper 
distribution. 

Nothing could better illustrate the intense 
conservatism of English institutions than that 
such an iniquitous system should still be per- 
petuated, to the distress of the people and the 
ruin of the state. The great political parties 
show themeelves sadly unequal to the present 
crisis, The conservative government cannot 
or will not see the true source of the mischief; 
the liberal leaders, always excepting John 
Bright and a few radicals, dare not grapple 
with it. But God’s providences are solving 
the problem that man’s weakness dare not un- 
dertake. Said the editor of one of the great 
London dailies, to whom I expressed my re- 
gret at the apparent evils of American com- 

tition, “ You entirely mistake the situation. 

t is the hand of God pointing us to our only 
salvation. America will help us solve this 
question, as she has so many others in British 
history. She has made food cheaper for our 
working classes than they have ever known 
it before. She is compelling us to introduce 
more thorough and scientific methods of farm- 
ing, and she will yet make us face that great 
national sin, that infamous relic of our feudal 
past, the unjust distribution of land.” 

“ But,” I objected, “will not the British 
farmer insist on excluding this dreaded for- 
eign competition by a return to the tariff sys- 
tem?” “ Never,” was the warm response ; 
“to do so would kindle a revolution in every 
tewn in the United Kingdom. We shall 
abolish the laws of primogeniture and entail, 
and secure such a tenure of the land as will 
make it possible for the English farmer to ac- 
quire ownership in the acres he cultivates, by 
@ just and reasonable compensation. We shall 
do this, even though the change carry with it 
the downfall of the British aristocracy.” 

Such is the great question now before the 
British people. Who that ponders her past 
history can doubt that its solution will ultis 
mately be in accordance with justice and hu- 
manity, that England will still maintain her 


Hundreds of 





claim to be the leader of modern civilization, 
and the much dreaded American competition 
prove only a source of increased national 


prosperity and a blessing?—C. W. Wendte in 
the Christian Register. 





By waiting in meekness and patient silence 
upon God strength will arise. 





WEARY WOMEN. 


Nothing is more repreheusible and thorough- 
ly wrong than the idea. that a woman fulfills 
her duty by doing an amount of work that 
is far beyond her strength. She not only does 
not fulfill her duty, but she most signally fails 
in it; and the failure is truly deplorable. 
There can be no sadder sight than that of a 
broken-down, overworked wife and mother— 
a woman who is tired all her life through. 
If the work of the household cannot be ac- 
complished by order, system and moderate 
work, without the necessity of wearing, heart- 
breaking toil—toil that is never ended and 
never begun—without making life a treadmill 
of labor, then, for the sake of humanity, let 
the work go. Better to live in the midst of 
disorder than that order should be purchased 
at so high a price—the cost of health, 
strength, happiness, and all that makes exis- 
tence endurable. The woman who spends her 
life in unnecessary labor,ia by this very labor 
unfitted for the highest duties of home. She 
should be the haven of rest to which both 
husband and children turn for peace and re- 
freshment. She should be the careful, intel- 
ligent adviser and guide of theone, the tender 
confidante and helpmate of the other. How 
is it possible for a woman exhausted in body, 
as a natural conseqzence in mind also, to 
perform either of these offices? No, it is not 
possible. The constant strain is too great. 
Nature gives way beneath it. She loses health 
and spirits and hopefulness, and, more than 


all, her youth, the last thing that a woman 


should allow to slip from her; for, no matter 
how old she is in years, she should be young 
in heart and feeling, for the youth of age is 
sometimes more attractive than youth itself. 
To the over-worked women this green old age 
is out of the question ; old age comes on her 
sere and yellow before its time. Her dispo- 
sition is ruined, her temper is soured, her 
very nature is changed, by the burden which, 
too heavy to carry, is dragged along as long 
as wearied feet and tired hands can do their 
part. Even her affections are blunted, and 
she becomes merely a machine—a woman 
without the time to be womanly, a mother 
without the time to train and guide her chil- 
dren as only a mother can, a wife without the 
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time to sympathize with and cheer her hus- 

nd,a woman so overworked during the 
day that when night comes her sole thought 
and most intense longing is for the rest and 
sleep that very probably will not come, and, 
even if it should, that she is too tired to enjoy. 
Better by far let everything go unfinished, to 
live as best she can, than to entail on herself 
and family the curse of overwork.—Sanilary 
Magazine. 








ITEMS. 


Dr. Exocn OC. Wines, the well-known advocate 
of prison reform, died in Cambridge, Mass., on the 
10th inst., at the residence of John Wilson, the 
printer, where he was engaged in supervising the 
printing of the last work of his life, ‘State of 
Prisons and Child-saving Institutions Throughout 
the World.” 


Tae Post Uffice Department has made arrange- 
ments to place upon sale international postal cards. 
Their price is two cents, and they may be used 
without additional postage tu any country which is 
a member of the postal union. The cards are printed 
in blue, but in other respects are similar in general 
appearance to the cards now in local use. 


Experiments have been recently made with the 
audipbone before classes of deaf mutes, in Chicago, 
New York, and in this city with very good results. 
Where ‘the auditory nerve is diseased the hearing 
by means of the audiphone will be imperfect, but, 
with nerve and brain in good condition the deaf 
person can, by using the audiphone, hear conversa- 
tion carried on in an ordinary tone of voice. In 
cases where muteness ie a result of loss of hearing 
the audiphone promises to remove the greatest dit- 
ficulty in the way of teaching the deaf to speak, 
and for this reason will be of great value in insti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb.—Public Ledger. 


Senator Hitt, of Colorado, strongly advocates the 
introduction of artesian wells into that State, he 
says, ‘that his measures providing for the sinking 
of two experimental artesian wells in the present 


unwatered district of Colorado will amply repay 
the government in the increased value of Colorado 
pasture lands if they are passed and the experiments 
should prove successful.” He also etates, “ that a 
very few men now practically own all the pasturage 
in Colorado by reason of their ownership of river 
lands. If artesian wells should prove successful, a 
vast area of back country «vill be made ‘available 
for pasturage and settlement by men who will take 
up small tracts of land.” 


Foreign advices of the 11thinst. give the follow- 
ing statement of the severity of the weather in 
Great Britain and on the continent: 

London. The weather continues severe through- 
out the Kingdom. 

Paris. The Seine bas not been completely frozen 
over until now since 1861. 

Vienna. So hard and continuous frosts so early 
in the season have not been experienced here since 
1838. 

Berlin. The cold is still intense here. In Upper 
Silesia, where famine prevails, the thermometer 
marked twelve degress below zero, Fabrenheit on 
the 9th inst. 

Rome. Much snow has fallen in Sicily and Cal- 
abria, rendering communication difficult. Bread 
riots have eccurred in the district of Ravenna in 
consequence of the general distress. 





NOTICES. 
FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 


Stated Meeting to-night at 8 o’elock in Friends’ 
Parlor, 1520 Race street. 

By rule adopted last year, contributions are de- 
sired to be sent before the New Year to the Treas- 
urer, T. Morris Perot, 314 Vine street, or left in box 
at Friends’ Book Store, 706 Arch street, and no one 
will be entitled to the privileges of the Association 
until such payment has been made. 

Last year the expenses greatly exceeded the re- 
ceipts, the deficiency being made up by income 
from bequests and donations heretofore made. This 
year the price of coal is considerably advanced, and 
very liberal contributions are desired. 

Wa. Heacock, Clerk. 
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Lehigh 6s gold oab.......... Cheese, N Y Factory, per | lb 11@ 18% tra good, uy ay good, 434@6c.; fair , 
Penna Canal 63....000+ ...-+-++ Western. 1@_ 18 | 44%@44oc.—Ree ord. 
Schuylkil: Nav 6s of '72 Smoked hams oi 9@ 1044 
Green & Coates P.R.W....... 9 Tallow « %e@ 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


PMILCATIONAL. Be . BULON, 


| ONDERTAEER, 


1313 Vine St., Philad’a, Pa. 
L. & R e L. T Y S Oo N 4s 


No. 249 South Eleventh St. 


Staple Trimmiogs, Dress Linings, Gloves, etc, 
best Berlin and American Zephyrs and Yarns, Koit 
Goods in great variety, also Waddings of the best 
makes, Wool in Sheets, small and large, for Com- 
fortables, also Cotton in Large. Sheets, and all 
materials for Friends’ Caps. 

Plain Marking with Indelible Ink, Quilting and 
P'ain and Fancy Caps made to order 


E. & M. E. COPE, 
Ne. 212 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 
Their Old Established Plain and Fashionable 
MILLINERY,.— 


At reasonable ye Bleaching, aang and Dyeing to 
e Late~t Fash 
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-WARTHMORE G0LLEGE- 


NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 
Under care of Friends. 
Both Sexes admitted and receive the same degrees 

College Courses—Classical, Scientific. 
Eaglish—Normal Department. 
Preparatory and Model Schools. 
For particulars address 
KDWARD Hd. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, D laware County, Penna 


ae RENT—A DESIRABLE HOME.—Nineteen 
acres of good land at Wes: Grove Station, B. 
C.R.R. 1t-welling ample, including modern con- 
veniences; set of out-buildings in good order, with 
farm impl: ments. Self and wife desire the comforts 
of home in a small family as boarders with the 
tenant. Lease renewable. 





JOB H. JACKSON. 
West Grove, Pa., 12th mo. 15th, 1879. 


V TANTED—A SITUATION AS COMPANION 
/¥ and care-taker ot an +lderly or delicate Lady. 
Inquire at No. 1727 Arch Street. 


FEW VAUAN IES IN FRIENDS’ BOARDING] ___ 
HOUSE, No. 1623 Filbert Street. Applications 


can be made at the House. ISAAC G. TYSON ’ 


Has removed Friends’ Gallery té -: 


WIDOW DESIRES PLAIN SEWING BY THE 
—-818 Arch Street,- 


day or week, or would take charge of an inva- 
lid. Address, Friends’ Intelligencer, 

Where he will have facilities equal to any Gallery 

in the city for the production of ~ 


706 Arch Street. 
FINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, 
SAS eAUR AS 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Successor to C. C. Jackson 
Of the latest and most beautiful designs ‘and all other 


PLAIN and FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
Blate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order. 


531 Arch Street, Philad’a, 
Factory and Salesrooms, No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 


MILLINERY. 
JOSEPH 8S. MILLER, 


A fine assortment of Goods, Hats and Bonnets, 
trimmed and untrimmed, on hand, or made up to 
order E. SHOEMAKER, 
907 Spring Garden St., Philada, Pa. | gieo on SS ee 
— eee TRL §toves for ane and heating heating purposes. Agents we 
§. & EB. F, WORTHINGTON, and fe Crpale. 
FRIENDS’ BONNETs an¢ CAPS, CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
75 Madison 8t., Room 57, Ohicago. 


At Reduced Prices. 
Claims, Collections, Interests of distant parties, and 


No. 449 North Fifth Street. 
proper legal business "carefull ly attended to. 


enn 3. T. JACKSON, 


SAM'L TOWNSEND & SOM, 
REAL ESTATE AGENT and BROKER, = - 


No. 8O South Charles St.; 
733 WALNUT §T., PHILAD’A. 


BALTIMORE. 
Handle Batter, Fggs and Country Produce gen- 
Rents and Interest Collected Promptly. 
Properties Bought and Sold. 


erally. Clover and Timothy Seeds, Wheat, Corn 
Mortguges Negotiated, &c. 














and Oats through the Elevators. Conmignesse 
solici ed. 


eg LN sa AINE kt III Re IN A AL ee th ie SS ILLS 









FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


UTTER MAK 


This powder makes “Gilt-Edge” Butter the year round. Com- 
mon-semse and the Science of Chemistry applied to Butter- 
making. Jaly, Augué and Winter Butter made equal to the 
best June product. Increases product 6 per cent, Lmuproves 
quality at least 20 per cent. Reduces labor of churning one- 
half. Prevents Butter becoming rancid. Improves market 
value 3 to & cents a pound. Guaranteed free from al) injurious 
ingredients. Gives a nice Golden Color the year round. 25 
F cent’ worth will produce $3.00 in increase of product and 
== market value. Can you make a better investment? Beware 
= of imitations, Genuine sold only in boxes with trade- 
; mark of dairymaid, together with words “GILT-EDGE 
BUTTER MAKER” printed on each package. Powder sold 
by Grocers and General Store-keepers. Ask your dealer for 
& our book “Hints to Butter-Makers,” or send stamp to us 
= for it. Small size, \ tb., at 25 cents; Large size, 2% tbs., 
me: $1.00. Great saving by buying the larger size. 
Address, BUTTER IMPROVEMENT CO., Prop’rs, 
<* [Prade-mark “Butter-Maker” Registered.) BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


MOORE & CAMPION 


YORK & EASTBURN, 
SU CUONSBORS, 
















UPHOLSTERY, DECORATIONS and BEDDING, 
| Original Desigus Furnished for Furniture, Mantien, 

M. BH. YORE. R. EK. BASTBURR. 
| ~ GEO. E. B. CONROW, | 
| Attorney-at-Law and Conveyancer, THE FIRST AND ONLY 


No. 703 Walnut St., Phila. WASHING COMPOUND 


cing aud the care of Real Estate sol- 





Th bolishes toil and d: u 
cited. ts, Ground Rent and Interest Money | injuring ianaukee ae dame in mashing solitons 
collected closely. water, and one pound ts equal to rourn pounds of soar. 
| PROMPT MONTHL: SETTLEMENTS. eel a nee ane Should test lis wemderfus 
Money obtained upon Mortgage, rate of Interest . § and dish-washing. 
reduced. Wills and other legal instruments care- SOLD BY GROCERS EVERY WHERE. 
fully drawn. But BEWAREof VILE IMITATIONS 





CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, etc 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 Morth Second St:, Phila 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


‘Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF STREET. 
(Hirat Street above Race) 


ODORLESS 


AIR-TICHT 


HAMBER + 
(OMMODE. 


#4. to $7, 
Best avd Cheapest in the Market. 


Boot-Blacking Boxes, 


$1 to $6. 





PRILADSLPELA. Great Ont foe last year's 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. ae 
ML. ©. SIOHARDS, THOMPSON sHOURDE, FARSON’S SALESROOMS, 
No. 266 N. Twenties St. No. 1115 C.trop Bt 220 Tock &:., below Walmut. 
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All subscriptions should commence at the beginning of the Volume in SECOND MONTH of each year. 
For 









Philadelphia, Pa., ed. Mo. .ebA877 


E MIMO a Vl tctdeteten bd L. ae ay ae 
I ct icici To FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, Dr. 


JOHN COMLY, Agent, 
Office, No. 706 Arch Street. 


| _ 7 Oe | To 1 Subscription for Volume JZ. $221. L2 


i ee ey ak aS da Let Cia Commencing No. atten 187 


Ending No D2... 2MofS ~~ 1877 


Please return this bill with the r 


MN I iirc 


| 
maniac ann i a a cee 
ee as | Mo. 18% 


PRICE, POSTAGE PREPAID, $2.60 A YEAR. 


a oe Noite ain aaataas ‘ abtiaretninaiat ~ " oe _ . 











